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I.— GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT AND THE BOOK 
OF THE DUCHESS 

Chaucer's Book of the Duchess opens, as is generally 
agreed, with five lines rather closely translated from Frois- 
sart's Paradys d 'Amours. 1 Froissart, however, was him- 
self imitating a passage from Guillaume de Machaut's 
Fontaine Amoureuse, 2 and Chaucer, who knew both works, 
utilized the Fontaine, along with Ovid, for the tale of Ceyx 
and Alcyone, which occupies most of his Proem. 3 Yet, in 
the midst of this story, he darted back to the Paradys for 
a moment to pick up the strange name Eclympasteyr* and, 
near the end of the Proem, the influence of Froissart is 

*Cf. also B. Duch., 14-15, with Par., 7-9; B. Dueh., 23, with Par., 
7; B. Duch., 45 with Par., 13. 

' See Englisohe Studien, xxvi, pp. 321-2, 335-6. 

8 Vv. 62-217. The happy thought of making the tale reveal to the 
speaker the existence of gods of sleep hitherto unsuspected (231-7) 
ia Chaucer's own. Froissart has no occasion to use the story of 
Ceyx and Alcyone in the Paradys, but he seems to take more than 
a hint from it in the curious story of Architeles and Orphane in 
he Joli Buisscm de Jonece (2102-2209), where it is easy to see the 
influence of the Fontaine Amoureuse. 

*B. Duch., 167; Par., 28. 
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again visible in a few details. 5 One of these is amusing. 

Froissart prayed not only to Morpheus, but to Juno and 

Oleus : 

Car tant priai a Morpheus, 
A Juno et a Oleus — (15-16). 

Who Oleus may be, is a puzzle equal to that of Eclympas- 
teyr's origin. The latter deity Chaucer accepted with a 
certain zest, but he shied at Oleus: 

I wolde yive thilke Morpheus, 

Or his goddesse, dame Juno, 

Or som wight elles, I ne roughte who — (242-4). 

Let us return, however, to the opening paragraph of the 
Proem (1-43). 

Vv. 16-21 have a noteworthy resemblance to the begin- 
ning of Machaut's first Complainte. 

And wel ye wite, agaynes Icynde 

It were to liven in, this wyse; 

For nature wolde nat suffyse 

To noon erthely creature 

Not longe tyme to endure 

Withoute sleep, and been in sorwe.* 

Amours, tu m'as tant estg dure, 
Et si m'a tant dur6 et dure 
La durt€ que pour toy endure, 

Que d'endurer 
Sui si mis a desconfiture 
Que de garir est aventure; 



B Cf. B. Dueh., 222-3, with Par., 19-22 ; B. Duch., 242-5, with Par., 
15-18; B. Duch., 272-5, with Par., 14, 31. 
6 Cf. B. Duch., 466-9: 

For, by my trouthe, 
It was gret wonder that nature 
Mighte suffren any creature 
To have swich sorwe and be not deed. 

Here the Dreamer is speaking of the Knight in Black, who is com- 
posing a " compleynt " (464). 
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Et crop que c'est contre nature 
D'einsi durer. 1 

Vv. 23-29, 42, are much like vv. 109-112, 126-128, of 
Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, a poem which Chaucer 
knew. 8 

And thus melancolye Et pour ce que merencolie 109 

And drede I have for to dye, 
Defaute of sleep, and hevi- 

nesse 
Hath sleyn my spirit of Esteint toute pensee lie, 

quiknesse 20 

That I have lost al lusti- 

hede— 
Swiehe fantasies been in 

myn hede — 
So I not what is best to do. 29 Et aussi que je bien veoie 

Que mettre conseil n'i pooie, 112 

N'i a il conseil si soutil 126 
That wil not be, moot nede Comme de tout laissier ester, 

be left. 42 Puis qu'on ne le puet con- 

trester. 128 



'Chiehmaref, I, p. 241. This same Complainte (13-16) shows also 
the metaphor of the amie as a physician (see p. 4, below) : 

Ne je ne m'en scay oft clamer, 
Puis que ma dame reclamer 
Ne me vuet ne ma joie amer 
N'estre mon mire. 

8 See Mod. Philol., vn, pp. 471-3, where some, connection is sug- 
gested between the Navarre and the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women. It may here be noted that the figure of Winter's sword 
occurs in both poems. 

Forgeten hadde the erthe his pore estat 

Of winter, that him naked made and mat, 

And with his swerd of cold so sore greved (B, 125-7). 

Car ce qu' estre soloit tout vert 
Estoit mu6 en autre teint, 
Car bise l'avoit tout desteint 
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A long passage of the Navarre (309-487), far above 
Machaut's usual level, describes the pestilence of 1349. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Chaucer remembered 
this poem when he was composing the Booh of the Duchess 
in the plague season of 1369. 9 

The Dreamer's long sickness and his remark that there 
is but one physician who can cure him (30-40), have been 
shown by Professor Sypherd to be commonplaces. 10 Since 
it is certain, however, that Chaucer made extensive use of 
Machaut's Remede de Fortune in the Book of the Duch- 
ess, 11 and almost equally certain that ho translated or 
adapted the same author's Dit dou Lyon, the following 
comparisons may well be significant: 

Ther is phisieien" but oon 39 Qu'en monde n'a homme ne fame 
That may me hele — but that Qui medecine 

is doom Y scettst, se ce n'est ma dame. 

(R. F., 1467-9.) 
Passe we over until eft; Mais laissier vueil ceste matiere, 

That wil not be, moot nede 

be left; 
Our firste matere is good to Et revenir a la premiere. 

kepe. 43 (Lyon, 67-68.) 

The trite transitional turn in B. Duch., 41, 43, and Dit 
dou Lyon, 67-68, would not be worth noting, were it not 
that the verses that immediately precede it in the Lyon 
involve the metaphor that we are considering : 



Qui mainte fleur a decopSe 

Par la froidure de s'esp4e (32-36). 

Chaucer (as Skeat notes) is imitating the Roman de la Rose (56- 
57) both here and in B. Duch., 410-12, but the sword does not occur 
in the Roman. 

* See also, p. 14, below. 

*° Modern Language Notes, xx, pp. 241-3. 

"See pp. 10 ff., below. 

u Cf. also R. F., 1574-7, 1591-1607; first ComplainU, 13-16 (see p. 
8, n. 7, above). 
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Einsi eat il, ai Dieus me gart, 

De ma dame et de aon regart: 

Car je aui de tous maua gardez 

Quant je suis de li regardez, 

Ne doubtance n'ay de morir. 

Helas! et je ne puia garir, 

Eina suis en paour de ma vie, u 

Quant ses dous regars signefie 

Ma mort: c'est quant elle le tourne 

Ailleurs, dont trop griefment m'atourne. 

Mais laissier vueil ceate matiere, 

Et revenir a la premiere. (57-68.) 

The relations, already mentioned, between Chaucer's 
story of C'eyx and Alcyone and its two sources, the Fon- 
taine Amoureuse and Book xi of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
are familiar to scholars, 14 and need not detain us. We 
will pass, therefore, from the Proem to the Dream itself. 

Here the indebtedness of the Booh of the Duchess to 
Machaut's Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne is a proved 
fact. 15 Some further parallels to that poem will be cited 
in the present paper, not in confirmation,— which is need- 
less, — but merely to illustrate Chaucer's craftsmanship. 

For convenience we may divide the Dream roughly into 
seven parts:— (1) The Hunt, (291-386); (2) The Walk 
Through the Forest, (387-442) ; (3) The Encounter With 
the Knight in Black (443-617) ; (4) The Knight's Tirade 
Against Fortune (618-709) ; (5) The Conversation (710- 
58) ; (6) The Story of the Knight in Black (759-1297) ; 
(7) Conclusion (1298-1334). 

I. The Hunt (291-386). — Here nothing of any account 
has ever been cited by way of parallel. V. 291 ("Me 

u Cf. B. Duck., 24: " drede I have for to dye." 
"Add to ten Brink's remarks {Chaucer, Studien, pp. 7-12) the 
note by Profeasor Shannon in Mod. Philol., xi, p. 227. 
"Mod. Philol., vn, pp. 465-71. 
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thoughte thus — that it was May") might, de rigueur, be 
construed as a translation of v. 45 of the Roman de la 
Rose (" Avis m'iere qu'il estoit mais ") 16 but the 
thing is a commonplace, recurring, in substance, in both 
the Parody s (45) and the Behaingne (9). The emperor 
Octavian (368) is mentioned in Behaingne (421), but he 
is a stock figure in romantic poetry. Sandras's references 
for 354 ff., 375 ff., come to nothing, and are not valued, 
even by Sandras himself. 17 Vv. 339-43 have been com- 
pared with R. R., 123-4, but are rather closer to 
Behaingne, 13-14: 

And eek the welken was so fair, 
Blew, bright, clere was the air, 
And ful atempre, for soth, it was, 
For nother cold nor hoot it nas 
Ne in al the welken was a cloude. 

Et li jours fu attemprez par mesure, 

Biaus," clers, luisans, nes et purs, sans froidure. 

II. The Walk Through the Forest (387-442).— In this 
passtis occur several pieces of description, long ago recog- 
nized as borrowed from the Roman de la Rose. 19 Vv. 398- 
399 suggest Behamgne, 43-44: 

Doun by a floury grene Par une estroite voie 

wente Pleinne d'erbette. 

Ful thikke of gras ful softe 
and swete. 



"Kaluza's reading. 

"Gtude, pp. 91-92, 296-7; ten Brink, Chaucer, Btudien, p. 12; 
Furnivall, Trial-Forewords, 1871, pp. 50-51; Skeat, n. on v. 376. 

"Did Chauser read blaust 

"Cf. B. Duch., 402-3, with B. R. 8448-50 Meon (9160-62 Michel) ; 
B. Duch., 405-9, with R. R., 8464-7 (9176-9) ; B. Duch., 410-13, with 
R. R., 56-57 (57-58); B. Duch,., 414-18, with R. R., 49-55 (50-56); 
B. Duch., 419-33, with R. R., 1372-89 (1373-90); B. Duch., 434-42, 
with R. R., 12992-9 (13730-7). 
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But this is a mere trifle. Far more significant is the 
charming picture of the lost puppy that had tried in vain 
to follow the hounds (388-397). 

The mourning lady in Behaingne is accompanied by a 
chiennet, which does not know Guillaume, but barks at 
him and sets its futile teeth in the skirt of his mantle 
(46, 1204-15). Whoever will take the trouble to compare 
these verses with Le Bit dou Lyon, 325-49, will cheerfully 
agree that Chaucer was writing under the spell of both 
passages, and will at the same time admit the originality 
of the English poet. 

Ther cam by me 388 Lors vint vers moy, tout 

belement 325 

A wlielp that fanned me as Li lions, aussi humblement 

I stood, 

That hadde yfolwed, and Com se fust un petit 

coude no good. 390 chiennet. 

It com and creep to me as Et quant ce vi, je dis, " Bien 

lowe est," 

Eight as it hadde me yknowe, Si li mis ma main sua la 

teste. 

Hild doun his heed and Mais plus doucement qu'au- 

ioyned his eres tre beste 

And leyde al smothe doun Le souffri et joint les 

his heres. 394 oreilles. 331 

III. The Encounter With the Knight in Black (443- 
617). — Chaucer has his eye on the Behaingne throughout, 
as is abundantly evident from quotations made in a pre- 
vious paper. 20 A few other comparisons are worth making. 

The Black Knight's lay of complaint (475-86) may 

"Mod. Philol., vn, pp. 465-6. The following parallels are cited: 
— B. Duch., 502-4, Beh., 56, 58, 60-62; B. Duch., 519-21 {read 519- 
25), Beh., 70-74; B. Duch., 547-50 (read 54), 560-4, Beh., 88-97; 
B. Duch., 583-4, Beh., 196-8; B. Duch., 599-616, Beh., 177-87. 
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have been inspired either by Behaingne, 193-200, or by 
the first eight lines of Machaut's third Motet. 

I have of aorwe so greet woon 

That ioye gete I never noon, 
Now that I see my lady bright, 
Which I have loved with al my might, 

Is fro me deed and is agoon. 

Alias, deth! what ayleth the, 
That thou noldest have taken me 
Whan that thou toke my lady swete, 

That was so fayr, so fresh, so fre, 

So good, that men may wel yse 
Of al goodnesse she hadde no mete? (475-86.) 

N'a mon las cuer jamais bien ne vendra, 
N'a nul confort n'a joie n'ateindra, 
Jusques atant que la mort me prendra, 

Qui a grant tort 
Par devers moy, quant elle ne s'amort 
A moy mordre de son dolereus mort, 
Quant elle m'a dou tout tollu et mort 

Mon dous ami. (Behaingne, 193-200.) 

H<51 Mors, com tu es hale 
De moy, quant tu as ravie 
Ma joie, ma druerie, 

Mon solas, 
Par qui je sui einsi mas 
Et mis de si haut si bas, 
Et ne me pouigs pas 

Assaillir. {Motet iii, 1-8.) a 

Note that after her lament in Behaingne the lady faints 
(208 ff.), as the Black Knight conies near doing in Chau- 
cer (487 ff.). 22 

n Chichmaref, n, p. 487. For an assured instance of borrowing 
from the eighth Motet, see pp. 10-11, below. 

"Chaucer dwells upon the physiology of the matter in a fashion 
that shows his interest in medical science, so learnedly and con- 
vincingly illustrated in a recent paper by Professor Lowes (Mod. 
PMM., xi, pp. 491-546). 
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Vv. 526-55 are not continuously taken from Behaingne, 
but show occasional resemblances : 



" Yis, thamendes is light to 

make," 526 

Quod he, " for ther lyth 
noon ther- to; 

Ther is no-thing missayd 

nor do." 528 



Li chevaliers, sans faire 

plus de plait, 75 

Dist doucement: 

" Dame, il n'affiert ci nul 

pardonnement, 
Car il n'y a meffait ne 

mautalent." 78 



And I saw that, and ganme 

aqueynte 532 

With him. 533 

Anoon-right I gan fynde a 

tale 536 

To him, to loke wher I 
mighte ought 

Have more knowing of his 

thought. 538 

"And telleth me of your 

sorwes smerte." 555 



Et cils prist a traire 
Plus pres de li, 



85 



pour sa pensee attraire. 86 



Mais je vous pri que vostre 

pensement 79 

Me vueilliez dire. 80 



V. 600 of the Booh of the Duchess (" And al my laugh- 
ter to weping") translates Remede de Fortune, 1198 
(" En grief plour est mue mon ris "). 

IV. The Black Knight's Tirade Against Fortune (618- 
709). — The indebtedness of the Booh of the Duchess to 
Guillaume de Machaut's Remede de Fortune was strongly 
asserted by Sandras, more than fifty years ago, in his 
tantalizing Mude sur O. Chaucer, but with scanty quota- 
tions that by no means prove his case, even if one makes 
generous allowance for characteristic hyperbole. 23 The 

M Pp. 90, 290-4. Sandras quotes the following verses from the 
Remede: 1189-92 (p. 290); 1162, 1137-8, 931-3 (p. 291); 217-24 
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obligation, it now appears, is really considerable. It in- 
volves (to say nothing of scattered borrowings) a substan- 
tial portion of the Black Knight's tirade against Fortune, 
of his autobiography, and of his description of the Lady 
Blanche. 

In the tirade against Fortune (618-709), Chaucer has 
utilized at least four of Machaut's poems — the Remede de 
Fortune, the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, the eighth 
Motet, 2i and the Lay de Oonfort. The allegory of the 
Game of Chess, which he takes, as is well known, from the 
Roman de la Rose, also appears in the Remede. The 
whole tirade affords so instructive an example of Chaucer's 
artistic method in his so-called French Period, that I 
reproduce most of it, with the appropriate comparisons. 25 

For fals Fortune hath pleyd 

a game 618 

Atte ches with me — alias the 
whyle ! 

La desloyal renoi'e, parjure, 
The trayteresse fals and ful Fausse, trai'tre, perverse." 

of gyle, 620 (M., 16-17.) 

That al behoteth, and no- Elle promet largement, 

thing halt; 

Et en son pis couvertement 
Traison noe. (R. F., 1054-6.) " 



(p. 293); 52-56, 26-30 (p. 294). The passage which he credits to 
the Remede on p. 292 is from Le Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne 
(178-83) ; that which he credits to the Remede at the top of p. 294 
is from Le Dit dou Lyon (215-220, 224). 
"Chichmaref, n, pp. 497-8. 

25 M. means the eighth Motet; R. F., Remede de Fortune; B., Le 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. 

M This line is literally translated in B. Duch., vs. 813 : " The false 
trayteresse perverse." 
" Cf. R. F., 1117-19: 

Promettre assez puet des ses biens, 
Mais tu yes trop fols, se tu tiens 
Qu'il en y ait nul qui soit tiens. 
Cf . R. F., 998 : " Riens ne tient qu'elle ait en couvent." 
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She goth upright, and yet she 
halt; 

That baggeth foule, and 
loketh faire, 

The dispitouse debonaire, 624 

That scorneth many a crea- 
ture! 

An ydole of fals portraiture 

Is she, for she wol sone 

wryen; 
She is the monstres heed 

ywryen, 628 

As filth over ystrawed with 

floures. 
Her moste worship and her 

flour is 
To lyen, for that is her nat- 
ure, 
Withoute feyth, lawe, or 

mesure, 632 

She is fals, 

and ever laughing 
With oon eye, and that other 

weping. 
That is broght up, she set al 

doun. 
I lykne her to the scor- 

pioun, 636 

That is a fals flatering 

beste, 
For with his hed he maketh 

feste, 
But al amid his flateringe 
With his tayle he wol stinge 640 
And envenyme, and so wol 

she. 
She is thenvyous charite, 



Un piet a droit, l'autre clopie, 
La droite torte. 

(R. F., 1167-8. 



Une ydole est de fausse pour- 
traiture. (M., 9.) 2S 



C'est fiens couvers de riche cou- 

verture, 
Qui dehors luist et dedens est 

ordure. (M., 7-8.) 



Sans foy, sans loy, sans droit, 
et sans mesure. (M. 6.) 
Elle est non setire. (M., 5.) 
I>'un oueil rit, 
de l'autre larmie. 

{R. F., 1162.) 
Le sormontS au has retourne. 

(R. F., 918.) 
Oint et puis point de si mortel 
pointure. (M., 18.) 
Cf. the next Motet (No. 9) : 

Tua cum garrulitas 

Nos affatur duleius, 

Retro pungit sevius, 

Ut veneno scorpius. (45-48.)* 

C'est 1'envieuse charite. 

(R. F., 1138.) 



28 In R. F., 1001-1112, Fortune is elaborately compared with the 
image (estature) that Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 
"Cf. Skeat's note. 
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That is ay fals, and semeth 

wel 
So turneth she her false 

whel 644 

Aboute, for it is no-thing 

stable, 
Now by the fyre, now at 

table. 
Ful many oon hath she 

yblent. 

She is pley of enchaunte- 

ment 648 

That semeth oon and is nat 

so. 
The false theef ! What hath 

she do, 
Trowest thou? By our 

Lord, I wol the seye. 
Atte ches with me she gan 

to pleye; 652 

With her false draughtes 

divers 
She stal on me and took my 

fers; 
And whan I saw my fers 

aweye, 
Alas! I couthe no lenger 

pleye, 656 

But seyde, "Farwel, swete, 

ywis, 
And farwel al that ever ther 



Et n'est estable, 

Eins est toudis changant et 

variable, 
Puis ci, puis la, or au feu, a la 
table. (B., 1072-4) 
Les yeux esbloe 
Et aveugle de mainte gent. 

(B. F„ 1052-3.) 
C'est droitement li gieus d'en- 

chantement, 
Que ce qu'on euide avoir cer- 
teinnement, 
On ne l'a mie. 

(B., 1078-80.) " 



Car la fierche avoit este 1 prise 
Au gieu de la premiere assise. 
iB. B., 6734-5.) 



Therwith Fortune seyde 
" Chek here, 



! Eschec et mat! " li ala dire," 



30 Ci. Motet vm, 12-13: 

Car e'est tous vens, ne riens qu'elle figure 
Ne puet estre fors de fausse figure. 

81 Cf. B. F., 1190-1: 

De ses gieus telement s'esbat 

Qu'en veinquant dit: "Eschac et mat! " 
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And mat! " in mid point of 

the chekkere, 
With a poun erraunt, alas! 661 
Ful craftier to pleye she was 
Than Athalus, that made the 

game 
First of the ehes: so was his 

name. 664 

But God wolde I hadde ones 

or twyes 
Ykoud and knowe the ieu- 

pardyes 
That coude the Grek Pitha- 

gores ? 
I shulde have pleyd the bet 

at ches, 668 

And kept my fers the bet 

therby. 
And thogh wherto? For 

trewely 
I holde that wish nat worth 

a stree; 
It hadde be never the bet for 

me; 672 

For Fortune can so many a 

wyle, 
Ther be but fewe can her 

begyle. 
And eek she is the las to 

blame: 
My-self I wolde have do the 
same. 676 



Desus son destrier auferrant, 
Du trait d'un paonnet errant, 

Ou milieu de son eschiquier. 

(R.R., 6675-8). 
Car ainsinc le dist Athalus, 

Qui des eschez controva 1'us. 

(R.R., 6714-15.) 



Fortune a plus de mil engiens 

Pour penre et decevoir les siens. 
(R.F. 1113-14.) 



The curiously learned remark of the Black Knight 
(693-6) that all the planets and all the elements "give 
him a gift of weeping " in solitude, is literally translated 
from Machaut's Lay de Confort: 

Ther nis planete in firmament, 
Ne in air ne in erthe noon element, 
That they ne yive me a yift echoon 
Of weping, whan I am aloon. 
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Qu'en terre n'a element, 
Ne pianette en firmament, 

Qui de pleur don 
Ne me face. ( 10-13. )" 

V. The Conversation (710-58). — In the conversation 
that follows the Tirade against Fortune, Chaucer is known 
to have had recourse to the Roman de la Rose 33 and the 
■Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. 3 * The three examples 
of Medea (726-7), Phyllis (728-731), and Dido (731-4), 
all occur in a famous passage of the Old Woman's discourse 
in the Roman, 35 and in Medea and Phyllis there are coin- 
cidences in phraseology that are manifestly not accidental. 
But Machaut knew the Rose as well as Chaucer did, and 
it is instructive to observe that in the Remede he, like 
Jean de Meun 36 and Chaucer, brings in Socrates as a 
model of constancy or fortitude, 37 and that, in still another 
poem which Chaucer knew and utilized, 38 Le Jugement 
dou Roy de Navarre, he mentions Medea's murder of her 
children in terms very like Chaucer's 39 and dwells upon 
the suicide of Dido. The Dido passage, indeed, is so much 
closer than Jean de Meun's to Chaucer's verses that one 
cannot hesitate in recognizing it, rather than Jean's, as 

33 Chichmaref, II, p. 415. The only other passage in Le Lay dr 
Confort that Chaucer seems to have imitated anywhere is 164-6, 
which much resemble B. Duch., 844-5 (see p. 18, below). We may 
note that the speaker in this poem of Machaut's is a lady addressing 
her absent lover (see 96, 187 ft*., 255). 

33 See Skeat's notes. 

^Mod. Phil., vn, p. 466 {B. Duch., 746, 749-52; Beh., 251, 253-6). 
Cf. also B. Duch., 724, with Beh., 234; B. Duch., 753, with the oath 
in Beh., 114-121, 251-2; B. Duch., 755-7, with Beh., 257-8. 

K Meon, II, pp. 431-6 (see Skeat's n. on 726). The order in R. R. 
is Dido, Phyllis, [CEnone,] Medea. 

»R. R., 5868-91. 

37 R. F., 118-22; cf. Confort d'Ami, TarbS, p. 94. 

38 Mod. Phil., VII, pp. 471-3; see also pp. 3-4 above. 
33 2793-7. 
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Chaucer's immediate model. In both Machaut and Chau- 
cer the emphasis is on Dido's " rage " and " folly " : not 
so in the Rose, which uses neither word, but insists rather 
on the compassion that one must feel in contemplating 

her fate. 

Another rage 
Hadde Dido, quene eek of Cartage, 
That slow herself, for Eneas 
Was fals. Which a fool she was! (731-4.) 

2095 
Dydo, refine de Cartage, 
Ot si grant duett et si grant rage 
Pour l'amour qu'elle ot a Enee, 
Qui li avoit sa foy donnee 
Qu'a mouillier l'aroit et a femme; 
Et H faus l'appeloit sa dame. 2100 



Quant failli li ot dou cou'vent 2107 

Qu'eii li avoit en couvent, 2108 



La desesperee, la fole, 2111 

Qu'amours honnist, qu'amours afole, 

L'espee d'Eneas trouva 

Et en son corps si l'esprouva. 2114 



Dont elle morut a dolour 2117 

Pour amer, et par sa folour, 2118 

In Chaucer, the example of Dido is immediately fol- 
lowed by a brief mention of Echo : 

And Ecquo dyed for Nareisus 
Nolde nat love her (735-6). 

Here again one naturally refers to the Roman de la Rose, 
which tells the story of Echo and Narcissus. 40 But it is 
worth noting that the same tale is summarized by Machaut 
in his seventh Motet, with which Chaucer, who borrows 
from the eighth, 41 must have been familiar: 

*°Meon, i, pp. 58-61. In the application "rage" is mentioned, 
(1590). 
41 See pp. 10-11, above. 
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Narcisus 



. . . onques entendre le depri 
Ne deingna d'Echo, qui pour li 
Recut mort amere et obscure." 



VI. The Story of the Knight in Black (759-1297).— 
After the conversation which we have just been studying, 
the Knight in Black tells the story of his youthful love 
(759 ff.). His autobiography begins, as I have shown in 
a previous essay, 43 with a number of extracts from Le 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, which, artistically rear- 
ranged, account for w. 759-776 of the English poem. 
With v. 777 Chaucer turns to the Bemede de Fortune, 
which he excerpts freely in w. 777-804. 



That I did thus, and niste 

why: 777 

I trowe it cam me kyndely. 

Paraunter I was therto able 

As a whyt wal or a table; 780 

For it is redy to cacche and 

take 
Al that men wil therin 

make, 
Wher-so men wol portreye 

or peynte, 
Be the werkes never so 

queynte. 784 

And thilke tyme I ferde so 
I was able to have lerned tho 



And to have coud as wel or 
bettre, 



Pour c'a li mes cuers s'encli- 

noit, 61 

Et Nature li aprenoit, 
Ce m'est vis. 63 

Car le droit estat d'innocence 26 
Ressamble proprement la 

table 
Blanche, polie, qui est able 

A recevoir, sans nul con- 

traire, 
Ce qu'on y veut peindre et 

pourtraire. 30 



Einsi est il certainnement 
De vray humein entendement, 
Qui est ables a recevoir 
Tout ce qu'on vuet et con- 

cevoir 
Puet tout c'a quoy on le 

vuet mettre, 



35 



-Motet vii, 38, 42-44 (Chichmaref, n, p. 496). 

"Mod. Phil., vii, pp. 467-8 (Beh., 261-3, 125-33, 264-73). 
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Paraunter, other art or 

lettre, 788 

But, for love cam first in 
my thought, 

Therfore I forgat it nought. 

I cheea love to my firste 
craft, 

Therfore it is with me laft; 792 

For-why I took it of so yong 
age 

That malyce hadde my cor- 
age 

Nat that tyme turned to no- 
thing 

Through to mochel knowlech- 

ing. 796 

For that tyme 



youthe, my maistrease, 
Governed me in ydelnease, 
For it was in my firste 

youthe, 
And tho ful litel good I 

couthe, 800 

For al my werkes were flit- 
ting, 
And al my thoghtes varying; 
Al were to me yliche good 
That I knew tho ; but thus it 

stood. 804 



Armes, amours, autre art 
ou lettre. 



40 



Et 1'entreprengne en juene 

aage, 23 

Bins qu'en malice son corage 

Mue 

par trop grant congnois- 
sance. 25 

Por ce 1'ay dit que, quant 

j'estoie 45 

De l'estat qu' innocence 

avoie, 
Que juenesse me gouvernoit 
Et en oiseuse me tenoit, 48 

[With B.D., 799, cf. R.F., 46, 
above.] 



Mes ouevres estoient volages.. 

Varians estoit mes corages. 
Tout m'estoit un, 

quanque veoie. 51 



Then Chaucer returns to Le Jugement dou Roi de 
Behaingne, to which he is indehted for a large part of vv. 
805-832. 4 * With v. 833 he once more utilizes the Remede. 



She hadde so stedfast coun- 

tenaunce 833 

So noble port and meynten- 
aunce. 



Et sa maniere asseiiree, . . 197 

Son biau port, son gentil 

maintieng. 199 



'Mod. Phil., vn, p. 468 (Beh., 281-90). 
2 
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And Love, that hadde herd Et quant Amours vit qu'en 

my bone ce point 71 

Hadde espyed me thus sone, 836 Estoie, elle n'atendi point. 72 



That she ful sone, in my 




Eins 1'avoit 


95 


thoght, 








As helpe me God, so was 




entrepris. 


95 


ycaught 








So sodenly that I ne took 




Qu'einc congie' ne conseil n'en 








pris 


96 


No maner counseyl but at 




Fors a mon cuer et a ses 




her look 


840 


yeus, 


97 


And at myn herte, 








for-why her eyen 




Qui en riant m'ont en mains 





lieus 98 

So gladly, I trowe, myn herte PriS que par amour 1'amasse. 99 

seyen .... 

That purely tho myn owne Et mes cuers voloit que je 

thoght fusse 102 

Seyde it wer bet serve her Tous siens. 103 

for noght 844 

Than with another to be wel. 
And it was soth, for, every- 

del, 
I wil anoon-right telle thee 

why. 

The only lines in B. Duch., 833-47, that are not present 

in the Remede (except for such as are merely transitional) 

are 844-5 : 

Seyde it were bet to serve her for nought 
Than with another to be wel. 

These strongly resemble three lines in Machaut's Lay de 

Confort, a poem from which (as we have already found) 

four other verses of the Booh of the Duchess are literally 

translated. 46 

Miex vaut assez s'aeointenee 
Que puissence 
D'autre avoir ( 164-6). * 



"See p. 13, above. V. 836 is reminiscent of R. R., 1690 (Skeat). 
* Chiehmaref, h, p. 420. 
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With v. 848 Chaucer reverts to the Behaingne, which 
continues to be his main source through v. 1041, though he 
handles the material with his accustomed freedom and 
felicity. Vv. 848-1041 are also indebted, in places, to the 

Remede. 



Duchess 


Behaingne 


Remede 


848-58 


297-303 






859-74 


312, 316 


,318, 


321-30 


883-7 


331-5 






895-903 


292-6 






904-5 


356-8 






906 






1629-30 


907-11 


397-403 






912-13 


411-14 






918 


580-1 






919-26 






217-224 


927-32 






234, 225-30 


933-6 






234-6 


937 






238 


939-47 


361-3 






948-51 






54-56 


952-60 


364-83 






966-74 






167-74 


985-7 " 






123-4 


1035-40" 


148-53, 


156-8 





Vv. 1042-51 are a conversation. With v. 1052 the 
Knight in Black resumes his discourse, and from v. 1056 
through v. 1182 we have a remarkable series of parallels 
to the Remede de Fortune. Machaut, in a truly mediaeval 
outburst, 49 protests that he should not have been good 



*' In the interval between this group of verses and the next in 
the column falls the famous passage (1024-33) about sending lovers 
to Wallachia, Prussia, etc., to the Dry Sea and the Carrenar — the 
general resemblance of which to Le Dit dou Lyon, 1368 ff., is noted 
by Skeat. 

48 Vv. 1037-39 are compared by Sandras (p. 294) with Dit dou 
Lyon, 215-17, 220, 224 (lines which he credits to the Remede). 

* 107 ff. The fashion is well-recognized and examples are count- 
less. There is a pretty instance in Machaut's 38th Balade Notee 
( Chichmaref, n, pp. 560-1 ) . 
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enough for his lady if he had been as wise as Solomon, as 
valorous as Alexander or Hector, as honored as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, as fair as Absalom, as patient as Job, as 
constant as Judith and Socrates, as humble as Esther, 
and as loyal as Abraham. This protestation the Black 
Knight imitates in 1054^74; but Chaucer shows good taste 
in avoiding Machaut's mixture of sacred and profane 
worthies. 50 There is a shorter passage of a similar charac- 
ter in Behaingne> 421-5. 51 Continuing the narrative of his 
love, v. 1089, the Black Knight goes back to the early part 
of the Remede for materials. 

But wherfor that I telle 

thee 108» 

Whan I first my lady sey? Quant tel fais voloie entre- 

dame vi, 89 

Sa grant biauW mon cuer 

ravi, 
Et quant de s'amour fui 
espris, 
I was right yong, Both to Juenes estoie et desapris, 

sey, 
And ful gret need I hadde S'avoie bien mestier d'apren- 

to lerne; dre, 

Whan my herte wolde yerne 1092 Quant tel fais voloie entre- 

prendre. 94 

To love it was a gret em- 

pryse. 
But as my wit coude best 
suflyse 



Et quant Amour m'ot a ee 

mis 135 



M Per contra, he inserts a little bit of learning about the death of 
Hector and Antilochus (1066-71). It is certainly malapropos, but 
is of some value as a landmark in Chaucer's literary travels, for it 
doubtless comes from the Roman de Troie, 21799-22256 ( Joly) : cf. 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xxrv, pp. 345-7. The substitution of Alci- 
biades for Absalom was prompted by a reminiscence of the Roman 
de la Rose, 8980-4 (see Skeat). 

"Here Octavian is mentioned (421); cf. B. Duch., 368 (see p. 6, 
above). 
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After my yonge childly wit, 



Que pris fui et loiaus amis, 
Elle congnut Men ma jue- 

nesse, 
Without drede, I besette it 1096 Mon innocence, ma sim- 

plesse; 



[With R. F., w. 139-40, cf. 
B. Duch., w. 1285-6.] 



To love her in my beste 

wyse, 
To do her worship and 

servyse 



That I tho coude, by my 

trouth'e, 
Withoute feyning outher 

slouthe; 1100 

For wonder fayn I wolde 

her se. 



Et pour ce qu'estoie en en- 

fance, 
Me prist elle en sa gouver- 

nance ; 
Si me moustra la droite voie, 
Comment ma dame amer de- 

voie, 
Servir, oubeir, honnourer, 

Humblement croire et aou- 

rer. 144 



Selonc mon juene entende- 

ment 64 

La veoie moult volentiers. 65 

Et son tres dous plaisant 

regart 299 

Attraioit mon cuer de sa 

part 
Tout aussi, par son dous at- 

trait, 
Com l'aimant le fer attrait. 
Et ce tenoit mon cuer en 

joie, 
Car quant ce dous regart 

veoie, 
En moy prenoit son repaire 



So mochel it amended me 

That, whan I saw her first 

a-morwe 
I was warished of al my 

sorwe 1104 

Of al day after, til it were 

eve; 
Me thoghte no-thing mighte 

me greve, 
Were my sorwes never so 

smerte. 1107 

With the next four lines compare Dit dou Lyon, 207- 
212: 



Riens qui fust a joie con- 

traire. 302 
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And yit she sit so in myn 

herte 1108 

That, by my trouthe, I nolde 
noght, 

For al this world, out of my 
thoght 

Leve my lady, — no, trewly! 1111 



Car la tres douce imprecion 207 

Don son ymagination 

Est en mon cuer si fort em- 

preinte 
Que encor y est et yert em- 

preinte, 
Ne jamais ne s'en partira 

Jusques a tant qu'il par- 
tira. 212 ra 

Vv. 1115-1125, in which the Knight in Black declares 
that he will never repent of loving, and that if he should, 
he should be the worst of traitors, look like a development 
of vv. 1140-7 of the Behaingne, — a passage which also 
shows some resemblance to w. 1109-1111. 

The Knight goes on with his story at v. 1146, after 

some conversation with the Dreamer, and parallels to the 

Remede continue. 

On her was al my love leyd; 1146 Et je la servi longuement 357 

De cuer si amoureusement 
Qu' a nulle autre rien n'en- 

tendoie 
Fors a s'amour ou je ten- 

doie. 360 

Mais de tout ce riens ne 

savoit, 
Ne comment elle pris 

m'avoit ; 
Car pour riens ne li des- 

couvrisse 
L'amour de mon cuer, ne 

delsse. 364 

Et pour ce que n'estoie mie 401 



And yet she niste it never a 

del 
Noght longe tyme, leve it 

wel, 
For be right siker, I durBte 

noght 
For al this world telle her 

my thoght 1150" 



But for to kepe me fro 

ydelneese, 1155 



13 Cf. also R. F., 131-4:— 

Si que siens sans riens retenir 
Sui, que qu'il m'en doie avenir, 
Et seray, tant com je vivray, 
Ne jamais autre n'ameray. 

"Vv. 1152-4 are from R. R., 2005-6 (Skeat). 
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Trewly I did my besinesse Toudis en un point, m'es- 

To make songes, as 1 best tudie 

coude. 1157 Mis en faire chansons et lais. 403 



And lo ! this was alder- Fist je ce dit qu'on claimme 

firste, 1173 lay. 430 

I not wher it were the 

werste. 1174 

Here follows a short song (1175-1180) in the Book of 
the Duchess, a long lay (431-680) in the Remede. 

Now have I told thee, soth Einsi me fist ma dame faire 6S1 

to saye, 1181 

My firste song. Ce lay qu' oy m'avez retraire. 682 

Then the poet passes over to the Jugement, which he 
utilizes, with an occasional touch from the Remede, until 
the Knight's story is finished. 



1183-91 


453-6 




1192 


466 




1195-8 


461-2 


1671-83 


1203-18 


467-76 




1216 




696 


1219 


504-5 




1226-30 


656-8 




1236-8 


509-12 




1239-44 


541-8 




1250-1 




751-2 


1258-67 


592-8 




1270 


641 (cf. 670) 




1271 


610 




1273 




4074-5 


1275-8 


622-4 




1285-6 




139-40 


1289-95 


166-76 





Some of these parallels are quite unmistakable; others 
are vague, and would have no significance if we did not 
positively know that Chaucer drew extensively on both the 
Behaingne and the Remede. One passage in the list de- 
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serves particular notice, for it shows the Chaucerian 
reaction in full force. 

Machaut's Knight, in Behaingne, gives an elaborate 
form of rejection that was used by his lady: 

Si que, biau sire, alez devers Amours, 
Si li faites vos plains et vos clamours; 
Car en li gist vos mors et vos secours, 

Nom pas en moy; 
Et pas ne sui cause de vostre anoy, 
Ce m'est avis, si que souffrir m'en doy. 
Plus ne vous say que dire, en bonne foy: 

Adieu vous di. (541-8.) 

Contrast the Knight in Black: 

To telle shortly as it is, 

Trewly her answere, it was this — 

I can not now wel counterfete 

Her wordes, but this was the grete 

Of her answere: she sayde Nay, 

Al-outerly. (1239-44.) 

VII. Conclusion (1298-1334). — The conclusion of the 
Book of the Duchess is Chaucer's own, but at the very end 
there is, as was to be expected, a reminiscence of Froissart's 
Paradys d'Amours. 5 * 

We have studied Chaucer's lovely and pathetic elegy, 
with some particularity, in comparison with its sources, — 
not, one may trust, for the sake of accumulating parallel 
passages, but rather for the sake of getting a better insight 
into his methods as an artist. Whatever the result, one 
thing emerges triumphantly from our investigation, — the 
essential originality of Chaucer's genius. 

G. L. KlTTEEDGE. 

«Cf. B. <Duch., 1324-5, with Par., 1685-92; B. Duch., 1350, with 
Par., 1693-5; B. Duch., 1334, with Par., 1722-3. 



